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Further explanations went to show, however, that
the action he proposed to take was mainly confined
to increasing the mobility of labour. The various
industries were to be scheduled according to their
national importance, and labour was to become
liable to be transferred from one class of work to
another, and also to some extent for employment in
the Army. Men were to be "invited to enrol at
once and be registered as war workers on lines
analogous to the existing munition volunteers", and
if the requisite numbers (whatever that expression
meant) were not obtained by voluntary methods the
Government would not hesitate "to ask Parliament to
release us from pledges given in other circumstances,
and to obtain the necessary powers for making our
plans fully effective. The nation is fighting for
its life, and it is entitled to the best services of all
its sons". It was also announced that a Director-
General of National Service had been appointed,
who would be responsible both for the military and
civil side of the scheme. These measures sounded
courageous and promising, but in fact they were a
poor substitute for universal national service, and
made recruiting for the Army no better than it was
before. The new National Service Department,
from which much was expected, proved to be
specially disappointing. Instead of being a unifier of
competing interests, it became merely an additional
department dipping into the pool of civil labour;
and instead of allaying, it tended to increase the
industrial discontent which prevailed.

That this took place was not the fault of
Mr* Chamberlain. It might have been better had he
never accepted the post, but an appeal to patriotism
and public service in war-time is hard to refuse. To